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LABORATORY WORK IN COLLEGE GERMAN 



Frank D. Horvat 



In th« paper I am concerned with the present and the foreseeable 
future use of the language laboratory on the college level. My definition 
of a lang ua ge laboratory includes the electronic classroom, outside-of- 
dass practice centers, and installations servicing individual study posi- 
tions either on campus or away from it. A combination of practice centers 
ami library-type practice positions is gaining acceptance. As early as in 
1962, at Illinois State University at Normal we laid plans lor one labora- 
tory for “lock-step” type classroom use and another one for individual 
use. On some of the larger campuses today individual library-type study 
p o s itions are available at locations convenient for the students, for ex- 
ample, in the library and in the dormitories. However, the widespread 
use of these, by means of the Dial-Access Information Retrieval System 
or the Multiple Audio Distribution System, will be limited for some time. 
Smaller institutions, especially the liberal arts colleges, cannot afford 
t hw e systems yet because of their high cost. Recent experiments, such as 
QiQQ at the University of Illinois in conjunction with the Illinois Bell 
Tel eph one Company, have done away with the campus altogether as the 
scene of lan g ua ge laboratory work. By dialing a certain number on any 
outside phone one can listen to the desired tape. 1 

It is a s ad reflec tion on our times that the technical achievements in 
connection with laboratory machinery have outdistanced the contents of 
the tapes. Let us for a minute consider the familiar dual-track tape re- 
corder; a rather standard item in the present laboratories. Is the cost of 
machines , an estimated $9,000 for a thirty-booth laboratory, justi- 
fied? Nearly all of the present laboratories are overloaded, and the stu- 
dents have barely time to listen and audio-actively respond. In nearly all 
laboratories I know of, there is simply no time to replay the master tape 
»lrmg with the students’ responses and the tape recorders are insuffi- 
ciently utilized. Aside from this, the educational value of listening to 
one’s own miafaihea in intonation and pronunciation is being questioned. 
At least two recent studies conclude that the record-playback feature, so 
fervently recommended by the makers of electronic gear, does not en- 
hance the student’s knowledge of a foreign language to any measurable 
degree. 1 We, the teachers, must be wary of unnecessary machin e r y and 
desire only Uwi- which is needed to accomplish the tas k . But what is the 



1 Edwin Jahiel, “A New Development in Laboratory Practice: F. L. by Tele- 
phone,” report to MLA Conference 10: Audio-Visual Materials and Teacher 
Training (December 1966), 4 pp. (on stencil). 

* Jerald R. Green, “Language Laboratory Research: A Critique, The Mod- 
em Language Journal, , XLIX (October 1965), p. 369; Klaus A. Mueller and 
William Wiemna, “The Effects of La n gua ge Laboratory Type Upon Foreign 
Language Achievement Scores,” MLJ, LI (October 196V ) , p. 351. 
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taak? Let me answer this question, perhaps in a hope of s timulat ing dis- 
cussion among German teachers as we are trying to redefine our goals. 

I. Beginning College German 

With George A. C. Scherer I shall assume that “the taped laboratory 
materials are perfectly correlated with the classroom teaching materials” 1 
and “it is not possible to make effective use of a lang ua g e laboratory un- 
less the audio-lingual approach is used in the classroom” (p. 342). If we 
accept this as a premise, we must once again ask ourselves what are our 
goals on the Be ginn i ng Level, in Intermediate German, and to what ex- 
tent can laboratory work assist us in the teaching of the advanced 
courses? 

In Beginning German we must now accept the fact that texts are no 
longer published in the United States without tapes. According to tha 
premise above, whoever omits the tapes or neglects them in his instruc- 
tion places the students at a disadvantage. Realistically, however, we 
must learn to distinguish between the wide spectrum of audio-lingual 

texts and the more trad i ti on a l texts, which in recent years have added on 

pattern drills and tapes and call themselves “middle-of-the-road.” A case 
in point is Erika Meyer* s Elementary German (Second Edition, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1965), where the tapes have no relation to the individual chapters 
except in so far as they support the tacked-on pattern drills. Meyer’s text 

is still what it always was: a good grammar, but it has not benefited, even 

in the new edition, from l i n gu i stic, psychological, and pedagogical de- 
velopments in recent years. In order to find the material which best fits 
the needs of the students and personality of the teacher, the latter must 
ask himself the following: 

1. Are my goals listening comprehension and speaking, or primarily 
reading? Before giving a definite answer, such a teacher should be aware 
of the claim of modem methodology, namely that placing initially the 
main emphasis on the former does not in any way inhibit the student 
from developing his reading and writing skill. On the contrary, it accel- 
erates it. A correlative cl a im is that “time spent in the laboratory con- 
tributes to conventional learnings as well as to listening and sneaking 
skills.” 4 

2. Is the material I am considering modem? Is there a text, a work- 
book, and a reader? Are the tapes thoroughly integrated with the text? 

Tht 

S f£ h , “Language Laboratory Research Studies in New York 

A D “ cua * km of the Program and the Findings,” MLJ, 
XLVIII (November 1964), p. 419. 
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Do they contain, in addition to pattern drills, dialogues, questions, pas- 
sages read by several native speakers? 

3. How is the vocabulary presented in the text? Inductively, occasion- 
ally on iwirgina or footnotes, or traditionally in columns in German and 
in English? 

4. Is grammar presented in its entirety, including all the tenses and 

all tint rules and exceptions to the rules? Or, as many teachers now 
prefer it, first inductively through patterns and other devices, and only 
later, as a reinforcement, in essential quantities conventionally? 

5. How and in what order are the fundamental skills— listening com- 
prehension, speaking, reading, writing-taught? Does the material ad- 
here to the demands of modem methodology as summarized by Nelson 
Brooks? 

The learner ... is to hear only authentic foreign speech, he is to 
hear much more than he speaks, he is to speak only on the basis of 
what he has heard, he is to read only what has been spoken, he is to 
write only what he ha« read, and he is to analyze . . . only what he 
has heard, spoken, read, written, and learned. 4 

6. Are the tapes technically acceptable? Are they helpful, especially if 
one is not a native German speaker, in regard to phonology and in- 
tonation? 

7. To what extent does the material (text, workbook, reader, and 
tapes) impart German cultural anthropology? When a breakfast is dis- 
cussed, for example, is it a typically German Friihstuck or American fare? 
How are greetings handled? In the American way or with an utterance 
and a handshake ? I was puzzled to read in the preface to an otherwirc 
quite acceptable modem text: “By employing an American setting for 

the stories that comprise the reading texts of the lessons, we have brought 

the situation and vocabulary close to the life of the students, although we 
have deprived them of the smattering of information which they might 
have obtained from simple texts about Germany.”* Do the pretty pic- 
tures with which the publishers so generously endow the modem texts 
really teach our students something about the Germans and Germany? 
Or are they merely there to promote sales? 

8. At what point and how is literature introduced in the educational 
material? Perhaps I am in the minority, but I do believe that on the col- 

* Language and Language Learning , Second Edition, (Harcourt, Brace & 

W? w. 1 R 4 Lehimmn, Helmut Rehder, and George Schulz-Behrend, Active 
German, Revived, (Holt, Rine h a r t and Winston 1962), p. v. 
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lege level we should introduce literature early in digestible quantities in 
the form of proverbs, fable , anecdotes, and poems. I prefer using un- 
graded material, such as Eberhard Reichmann and Donald H. Crosby, 
Der Dichter Spricht (Ginn : 1962), or Frank G. Ryder and E. Allen 
McCormick, Lebendige Literatur (Houghton Mifflin, 1962), as soon as the 
beginning students are ready for it. 

After considerable fumbling and experimenting with laboratories I pre- 
sume that we are in agreement that on the Be ginnin g level the laboratory 
work is perhaps best suited to drill patterns, intonation, and pronuncia- 
tion. It is also generally accepted now that the laboratory is not at the 
core of the audio-lingual method but is rather a patient drillmaster and 
helper of the teacher. Perhaps then, we would also admit that at the be- 
ginning “one-shot affairs,” such as the single playing of a poem, a speech, 
or a scene from a play is virtually meaningless for the student and should 
be avoided. Yet we must banish boredom from laboratory work. I have 
already spoken of the contents of the tapes, but, in addition, these should 
be of minimum length, whatever the preparation level of the student is. 
Ideally the tapes should not be over fifteen minutes, if there is a daily 
laboratory assignment. They should not exceed twenty-five minutes, if 
the student — as at present is often the case — has only two listening- 
responding opportunities per week. But where are these fifteen-minute or 
twenty-five-mimn> tapes for instruction in German? For the teacher it 
is often very difficult to break down commercially supplied tapes into 
smaller and still meaningful components. We have tried to reduce the 
lengthy tapes which accompany the second year text by Lothar Kahn, 
Intermediate Conversational German (American Book Co., 1963), but we 
could not achieve satisfactory results. 

All in all, currently one of the soundest text and tape combinations in 
Beg inn i ng German on the college level is F. Alan DuVal, Louise Miller 
DuVal, Klaus A. Mueller, and Herbert F. Wiese, Modeme deutsche 
Sprachlehre (Random House, 1967). Credit should also be given to Gerard 
F. Schmidt, who reached nearly the same heights in Hor gut zul (Mac- 
millan, 1964). 

However, many colleagues are voicing the emphatic view that the 
future in beginning modem language teaching does not lie in the audio- 
lingual field at all, but in the realm of audio-visual. To this I can only sciy 
that pictures in foreign language teaching have been available since the 
printing of Comenius’ Orbis Sensualium Pictus in the 17th century. But 
where are the truly satisfactory film strips, motion pictures on the level 
of Je Parle Francois (Encyclopedia Britannica Films), or at least on the 
level of Parlons Francois (Heath), in the Germanic field? I have not yet 
found anything on the first-year college level which would surpass Glenn 
E. Waas’ experimental Das deutsche Dorf and I am using this film strip 




